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strings. These heroines of the demi-monde also sought
to draw their lovers away from serious pursuits. Lucian,
in his Dialogues of Courtesans, recounts an interesting con-
versation between two hetasras, Chelidonion [Little Swal-
low] and Drosis [Dewdrop], about a youth whom his
father had suddenly checked in his wild career and placed
in the hands of a wise and artful tutor, to the end that he
might be drawn away from his wild associations and given
instruction in philosophy.

The fourth and most elevated hetasra class was that
of freeborn women, who were attracted to this calling
because of dissatisfaction with the restraint of home and
longing for the ease and independent life which it seemed
to offer. Frequently, the daughters of citizens, through
the poverty or greed of their parents, or their own wil-
fulness, were driven to a life of shame. Usually, they
changed their names, to bring forgetfulness of their former
standing, and they sought by outward splendor to make
up for the loss of virtue. To us in this- day such a change
seems most disgraceful; but to the Greeks it appeared to
be in many instances nothing more serious than a change
of patron goddess. Thus the maiden transferred herself
from the protection of one of the austere virgin goddesses,
Artemis and Athena, to that of the gracious and seductive
Paphian goddess; or the widow, who with the death of
her husband had lost her means of subsistence, would
renounce Hera, the goddess of wedded love, for the
frivolous and light-minded Aphrodite. This transfer was
usually accompanied with solemn religious ceremonies,
Greek epigrammatists frequently give us a poetical treat-
ment of such life histories, and we thereby gain glimpses
into the woes of many a feminine heart; thus we have
a pathetic genre picture of a maiden, who, weary of
the spindle and the service of Athena, betakes herself